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THE  ANCIENTS. 

SOLOMON. 

Solomon,  a  king  of  the  Jews,  eminently 
distinguished  Ibr  his  wisdom,  wealth,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  was  tlie  son  of  David  by 
iiathsheha,  formerly  the  wife  of  Triah,  and 
Ixirn  in  the  year  B.  C.  10-3I.  By  the  iiiHn- 
ence  of  Batlisheba,  and  the  recommendiition 
of  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  other  friends,  who 
thought  it  necessarj’  to  eoimteraet  the  views 
and  measures  of  Adonijah,  David’s  eldest 
eon,  he  was  proclaimed  the  destined  sneeessor 
of  his  father  bidbre  his  deatli.  When  this 
event  took  place,  B.  C.  J0L5,  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  all  Israel,  not  only  without  opjK)- 
sition,  lait  amiilst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  For  his  greater  security,  he  cruelly 
ordered  Adonijah,  anil  Joah  who  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  interest,  to  be  jiiit  to  death.  As 
soon  as  he  was  contirined  in  his  kingdom,  he 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  married  his  daughter,  whom  he 
brought  to  Jerusjdem,  and  liir  whom  he  af¬ 
terwards  built  a  sumptuous  palace,  receiving 
for  her  dowry  the  city  of  (lezer,  which  had 
Inen  taken  from  thet.'anaanitea  AlNuitthis 
lime  he  I<hI  his  troojis,  ami  all  Israel,  to  (Jib- 
•eon,  where  he  otii'red  a  liundri'd  thousand 
burn;  offerings  u|K)n  the  brazen  altar.  In 
the  followitig  night  he  is  sjiid  to  have  been 
favored  with  a  vision,  in  which  God  jiromis- 
ed  to  grant  him  whatsoever  he  ilesired  ;  atid 
as  die  object  of  his  [irayer  was  wisdom  fiir 
dischaiying  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  re- 
cpiest  was  fully  gnuited.  ('|K)n  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  offered  a  great  numlier  of  sac- 
rtfices  on  the  altar,  Indore  the  ark  of  the 
Lord, and  made  a  great  feast  liir  his  st^rvants. 
As  an  itistance  of  his  wisilom,  he  decided  a 
dispute  between  two  tnothers,  wlio  claimed 
the  same  child.  I  Kings,  iii.  Id, 'JH.  In  to¬ 
ken  of  (he  acceptahleness  of  his  |H^tition,  he 
also  olitained,  more  than  he  .asked  for,  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  donation,  on  the  fiart  of  (jJod,  of  rich- 
<*s  and  honor;  which  wen^  amply  disjilayed 
in  the  imignifir’ence,  of  his  court,  the  amount 
of  his  revenues,  the  multitude  of  his  subjects, 
the  numlH'r  of  his  civil  .and  milit.ary  i-stali- 
lislunents,  .and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
.stances,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  tiiost 
celehnited  monarchs  of  tlie  Fast.  His  reign 
was  j  eaceful  and  pros|H  roiis ;  Judah  and  Is¬ 
rael  were  united  .and  secure,  and  his  neigh- 
Inirs  either  finaneil  an  alliance  with  him,  or 
paid  him  tribute.  His  dominions  extended 
fKim  the  I'liphrates  to  the  Nile  ;  ami  his  rep¬ 
utation  for  wisdom  was  sjiread  through  all 
nations. 

As  soon  as  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  heard  of 
his  acce.ssion  to  the  throne  of  Isniel,  he  de¬ 
puted  amlKLssadors  to  congratulate  him  ;  and 
with  the  acknow  ledgment  of  this  message, 
he  requested  to  In*  suj)|)lied  with  wood,  and 
able  artiticei-s  to  assist  in  constructing  the 
tetnple  at  Jerusahan,  w  hich,  in  deference  of 
his  father’s  vow,  he  had  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
ecute.  The  completion  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  conferred  singular  celebrity  on  the 
feign  of  Solomon.  It  w  as  Ix-gun  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  second  afh-r  the 
fleath  of  David,  B.  C.  lOPJ,  and  4H0  years 
after  the  Exodus.  In  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  great  work,  he  employed  no 
less  than  1K‘I,000  jK'rsons.  This  wonderful 
structure  was  completed  iti  the  eleventh  year 
of  Solomon,  or  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
years;  and  it  was soletnidy  dedicated  on  Fri- 
<lay,  Oct.  dO,  B.  C.  1000  years.  Solomon  af¬ 
terwards  built  two  jialaces,  one  fiir  himsidf 
and  another  for  his  (pieen  ;  and  the  construc¬ 
tions  of  the  tenqile  and  jisdaces  occupied  <i 
pi-riod  of  twenty  years,  lie  also  built  the 
walls  of  Jerusjdem ;  and  lit*  rep.iired  and  for¬ 
tified  a  great  numlxT  of  cities.  The  great 
ex|M  ns»i  which  he  thus  incurred  was  defray¬ 
ed  by  a  commerce  w  Inch  he  carried  on  frotn 
Ezion-Gel>er  and  Elath,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to 
Dphir. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  funiished  him  with 
mariners,  w  ho  instructed  the  subjects  of  Sol¬ 
omon.  They  perlbmied  this  voyage  in  three 
years,  tind  brought  Imck  abundance  of  curi¬ 
osities,  and  great  riches  in  gold  and  other 
things. 

Solomon,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
wisdom  which  rendered  him  so  famous,  had 
not  sufficient  fortitude  for  resisting  the  temp¬ 


tations  that  accomjMUiied  his  prosjjeriu .  He 
was  betrayed,  in  the  most  culpable  and  dis¬ 
graceful  manner,  into  the  vices  attendant  on 
luxury  and  sensuality.  Ih-sides  700  wives, 
he  had  .‘100  concubines ;  and  in  his  declining 
ag«‘,  though  he  had  erected  a  temple  for  Je¬ 
hovah  the  true  Go<l,  and  was  thus  implicitly 
pledged  to  presi-rve  the  ndigion  of  the  Jews 
pure  and  uncorrupted,  the  influence  of  those 
heathen  W'omen  causi'd  him  to  degenerate 
into  the  most  inexcusable  idolatry,  setting  up 
as  obj*‘Cts  of  worship,  Ashtoreth,  goddess  of 
the  riidonians,  MoIik'Ii,  the  idol  of  the  Am¬ 
monites,  and  t'hemosh,  the  god  of  the  Mo¬ 
abites,  and  building  lor  tiiiuu  temples  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  over-agjiinst  the  east  of 
Jerusalem.  Asa  just  punishment  of  liiscul- 
pable  conduct,  the  soviTcigns  of  Edom  and 
Syria  were  excited  against  him,  and  he  saw, 
lH*fore  his  de.atii,  the  commencement  of  that 
revolt  which  terminated  in  the  division  of  the 
kingdom. 

Solomon  closed  his  life  and  reign  in  the 
year  B.  (L  !>7,’>,jit  the  .age  of  5rt,  having  reign¬ 
ed  40  years. — [F/aif#  L'in'v.  Biog. 

E  p  1 1  f  r  e  s . 

Epicurus,  the  gn'atest  philosopher  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  (ijirgettium,  in  Athens,  aliout 
B.  ('.  .‘140,  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  Olym¬ 
piad.  He  settk-d  in  Athens  in  :i  fine  gJirden 
which  he  purcliascal,  where  he  lived  with  his 
friends  in  great  tran<piillity,  Jiud  eduiuited  a 
great  number  of  disciples.  They  lived  in 
common  with  their  m.isier.  Tiie  ri'sjiect 
which  his  followers  paid  to  his  memory 
is  admirable;  his  scIkmiI  w;is  never  divided, 
hut  his  doctrine  wtis  followed  as  an  oracle. 
His  hirth-day  wjls  still  ke|>t  up  in  Pliny’s 
time ;  the  month  he  was  born  in  was  obs«*rv*;d 
as  a  continujil  festival,  and  they  pificed  his 
picture  everyw  hen*.  He  wrote  many  books, 
and  valued  himstdf  upon  making  no  quo¬ 
tations.  He  raised  the  oratorical  system  to 
great  reputation,  though  he  was  not  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  it,  but  had  only  made  some  changes 
in  that  of  Ihunocritus.  As  to  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  supreme  good,  or  happiness, 
it  WJLS  very  liable  to  lie  misrepresented,  and 
some  ill  effects  pnareeded  tfom  thence,  w  hich 
disen-dited  his  sect.  He  w  jis  charged  w  ith 
perverting  the  worship  of  the  ginls,  and  in¬ 
citing  men  to  delMiuchery;  hut  he  did  not 
fltrget  himsi'lf  on  thisoccjLsion  ;  he  published 
his  opinions  to  the  world.  He  wrote  some 
hooks  of  devotion  ;  recommended  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  gods;  sobriety  and  chastity; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  in  an  exem- 
pljtrv  nijumer,  and  conformably  to  the  rules 
of  philosojihical  w  isjlom  and  frugality.  Ti- 
iiKHTates,  a  dissi'iiter  of  his  sect,  spoke  verx 
scandalously  of  him.  Gassendus  has  given 
us  all  he  could  colk'ct  from  the  juicients  cou- 
cerning  the  person  and  doctrine  of  this  phi- 
losopher.  The  doctrine,  or  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy  maintained  by  Epicurus  Jind  his  ti>l- 
lowers,  consisted  of  three  jmrts:  canonical, 
|)hysicjil,  and  ethereal.  The  first  was  alNiiit 
the  canons,  or  rules  of  judging.  The  censure 
which  Tully  passj'd  ufMui  him  tiir  his  despis¬ 
ing  logic,  will  hold  true  only  with  regard  to 
the  logic  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  could  not 
:q)|irove  of,  .as  iM'ing  Um)  full  of  nicety  and 
(piirk.  Epicurus  was  not  Jicipiainted  with 
the  analyticjil  mi'tliod  of  division  and  Jiug- 
meiiLation,  nor  was  he  so  curious  in  modes 
and  formation  as  the  Stoics.  Soundness  and 
simplicity  of  siaise,  assisted  with  some  nat- 
uinl  reflections,  w  jls  all  his  art  His  search 
after  truth  proceiahal  only  by  tlii^  sensi's;  to 
the  evidence  of  which  he  gave  so  great  a 
certainty,  that  he,  considenal  them  as  an  in- 
fjillihle  rule  of  truth,  and  termed  them  the 
first  naturjil  light  of  mankind.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  |mrt  of  his  pIiiloso|)hy,  he  laid  dow  n  .at¬ 
oms,  s|).ace,  and  gravity,  as  the  first  principles 
of  all  things;  he  did  not  deny  the  existence 
of  God ;  hut  thought  it  beuejith  his  majesty 
to  coni’ern  himsell’  with  liumaii  Jifliiii’s;  he 
held  him  a  hlessial  immortjd  licing,  having 
no  Jifliiirs  of  his  own  to  tak,e  c.are  ot’  and 
above  meddling  w  ith  thosi*  of  others.  As  to 
his  ethics,  he  made  the  supreme  good  of  man 
to  consist  in  jdejj^ure,  and  consequently  su¬ 
preme  evil  in  |min.  Nature  itself,  sjiys  lie, 
tJ'aches  us  this  truth ;  and  prompts  us,  from 
our  birth,  to  jiroiain*  whatever  gives  us  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  to  avoid  what  gives  us  jiain.  To 
this  end  he  projiositd  a  remedy  against  the 
sharpness  of  jiain.  This  wjls  to  divert  the 
mind  from  it,  by  turning  our  w  hole  attention 
u|K)n  the  pleasure  we  have  formerly  enjoyed. 
He  held  that  the  wise  man  must  lie  happy,  jls 
long  as  he  is  wise ;  the  imiii,  not  depriving 
him  of  his  wisdom,  cannot  deprive  him  of 


his  happiness.  There  is  nothing  that  has  a 
lairtT  show  of  honesty  than  the  moral  doc¬ 
trine  of  E|ucurus.  (Gassendus  pretends  that 
the  pleasun;  in  which  this  |»hilosopher  has 
fixed  the  sjivereign  goml,  was  nothing  else 
hut  the  highest  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  con¬ 
junction  w  ith  the  most  jicrfect  health  of  Ixaly  ; 
but  Tully,  Horace,  and  Plutarch,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  fathers  of  the  church,  give  us 
a  very  ilifl’ereiit  repivsentation ;  indeed  the 
nature  of  his  jileasiin*,  in  which  the  chief 
hafipiness  is  sup|K>sed  to  lie  si-ated,  is  a  grand 
problem  in  the  morals  of  Epicurus.  Hence 
then*  were  tw  o  kinds  of  Epicureans,  the  rigid 
and  the  remiss;  the  fii-st  wen*  thosi-  who  un- 
derstooii  Fpicurus’s  notions  of  pleasure  in 
the  best  sens*-,  and  placed  all  their  happiness 
in  the  pun-  pleasures  of  the  mind,  resulting 
from  the  practice  of  v  irtue:  the  loose  or  n-- 
miss  Epicurejins,  taking  the  words  of  that 
philosoph(‘r  in  a  gn>ss  sense,  jiljiced  all  their 
happiness  in  st  iisual  pleasure. — [lb. 


II  O  VI  E  R  . 

Homer,  justly  celehnited  as  the  ];rince  of 
poets,  flourished,  acconling  to  Bljiir,  alxiut 
nine  hundred  yejirs  liefore  the  Christian  era, 
though  Priestley  and  others  place  this  event 
liJilf  a  century  later.  Seven  cities  dis|iuted 
the  glory  of  having  given  him  birth,  viz.; — 
Smyrna,  Khodi-s,  ('olo|)hon,  Salamis,  (.'bios, 
Argos,  ;uiil  Athens ;  hut  the  probability  is, 
that  he  was  horn  either  on  the  continent  of 
Lessi-r  Asia,  or  u]>on  one  of  the  islands  near 
it.  \\V*  have  notliing  certain  resjM'cting  tin- 
life  of  this  |K»et ;  critics  have  usiuilly  thrown 
aside  as  spurious  and  fabulous  the  life  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  sjiid  to  have  Im-cii  written  by  Herodotus. 
There  seems  no  doubt,  that  notwithstanding 
the  high  reputation  Jind  vast  celebrity  whicli 
he  hiLs  enjoyed  for  nearly  thn;e  thousand 
years,  he  sjH*nt  his  life  in  poverty,  w  andering 
alMuit  fnun  city  to  city,  and  from  the  court 
of  one  prince  to  that  of  another,  obtaining 
tenqKirarv  [uitronage  from  the  re»‘ifal  of  his 
jxM-ins.  If  he  were  blind,  he  proltahly  l»e- 
cameso  in  his  old  age.  'I'he  origin  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  jKx-ms  attributed  to  Homer, 
are  involved  in  jls  much  oliM-urity  as  the  facts 
relating  to  his  birth-place  and  lift*.  In  his 
celehnited  |R)ems,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssi-y,  the 
|XKt  has  displayed  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  of  human  natun*,  and  rendered 
himself  immortal  by  the  sultlimity,  the  fiiv, 
tlie  sweetness,  ami  elegiuice  of  his  jMM-try. — 
In  his  Iliad,  Homer  has  descrila-d  the  re- 
s«‘ntment  of  Achilles,  and  its  fatal  cons*'- 
quences  in  the  Grecian  army  lK‘fi»r*'  the  walls 
of  'I'roy.  In  the  Gdyssi-y,  the  |HH‘t  has  ti>r 
his  subject  the  return  of  Ulysses  into  his 
country,  with  the  many  misfortunes  which 
attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of  that  city. 
'I’hesi*  ]NH‘ms  are  each  divided  into  twenty- 
four  lMM)ks,  the  sjune  numiM-r  jls  there  are 
letters  in  the  Grei-k  alphabet,  and  thoiurh  the 
Iliad  claims  an  uncontesteil  siqa-riority  over 
the  Odyssi-v,  yet  the  sjime  fon-e,  the  sjime 
sublimity  and  elegjince  (trevail,  thoiurh  di¬ 
vested  of  its  more  [Kiwerful  fin- ;  Jind  the 
grejit  author  of  the  ‘Sublime’  compan-s  the 
Ilijid  to  the  mid-<lay,  and  the  ()dyss»-y  to  the 
sitting  sun;  and  adds,  that  the  latter  still 
pri-si-rves  its  original  splendor  and  majesty, 
though  deprived  of  its  meridian  heat. — 
\V  hether  they  were  epic  {kk-ius  in  the  si-nse 
now  attached  to  the  word,  primarily  formed 
upon  a  lieterminate  [dan,  and  constituting  a 
whole  ; — whether  they  wert'  a  fiirtuitous  jls- 
si-mhljige  of  detached  jmrts,  connected  by 
some  later  liand,  Ity  means  of  Jin  assumed 
subject ;  or,  IjLstly,  w  hether  these  rhajisiMlies 
wen-  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several, 
are  (|uestinns  which  have  exercis«-d,  and 
which  still  continue  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  critics.  'I’lien-  is  no  doubt  tluit  the  i-on- 
stituent  [larts  of  thesi-  jKX-ms  long  wanden-d 
s<-|mrateiy  through  the  [trin.  ijml  cities  of 
Greece,  Jind  the  whole  of  them  are  said  by 
Pliitarcli  to  have  been  brought  from  Asiji  to 
Greei-e  by  Lycurgus  ;  jind  their  first  Jirntnge- 
ment,  in  the  order  wi-  now  have  them,  is  Jts- 
crilx-d  to  Pisistratus.  But  wluitevi-r  doubt 
thesi-  circumstances  might  throw  u|kui  the 
origin.-il  [dan  of  their  comjKisition,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  tliJit  all  the  parts  so  manifi-stly  con¬ 
spire  to  that  general  [lurjMise  which  is  |»ro- 
[Kvsi-d  in  the  Exordium,  that  they  must  have 
flowi-d  from  uniform  design.  The  diffieultv 
of  conceiving  how  such  long  works  could 
lie  accurately  transmitted  by  memoiy  tlirough 
ages,  [ireviousiy  to  the  ust^  of  w  riting,  incivjLs- 
es  the  intricacy  of  the  question  ;  hut  in  an¬ 
swer  to  this  it  has  lH*en  ohsi-rved,  that  the  ik)- 
etrj’  of  Homer  wjls  so  universally  admireil, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  every  man  of  learning 


could  rejx-at  with  facility  any  jmssage  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thesi?  [kk-uis,  it  apjiears, 
from  the  veiy^  earliest  times,  were  consulted 
as  authorities  for  local  claims,  and  contro¬ 
versies  were  decided  resjiecting  boundaries 
and  prerogatives,  by  lines  from  the  catalogue 
of  Homer’s  ships.  Mixlem  travellers  have 
lx*en  astonished  to  Ix-hold  the  ditlerent  scenei 
which  the  jxjems  of  Homer  descrilxtd  3000 
years  Ix-fiire,  still  existing  in  the  same  unva¬ 
ried  form;  and  the  navigator  who  steers  his 
coursi-  along  the  .Egi-an  sea,  finds  all  the 
promontories  jind  rocks  which  apjxmred  to 
Nestor  and  .Menelaus,  when  they  retunit-il 
victorious  from  the  'IVojan  war.  By  the  an¬ 
cients  Homer  wjis  venerated  and  worshijipi'd 
as  a  g(xi.  4'he  inliahitaiiLs  of  Chios  cele-* 
hnited  vestals  in  his  honor  every  fifth  year ; 
and  the  [H-o|de  of  Cos  considered  it  as  their 
greatest  glory  that  the  poet  of  Greece  was 
buried  in  their  island.  Alexander  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  works  of  Homer,  that 
he  usually  plju-ed  them  under  his  |iillow,witli 
his  sword  ;  and  he  de[x»sited  the  Iliad  in  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  caskets  of 
Darius,  ohst-rving,  that  the  most  jx’rfect  work 
of  htmiJin  genius  ought  to  lx-  pri-served  in  a 
Ixix  the  most  valuable  and  precious  in  the 
world. 

4'he  Ix-st  editions  of  Homer  are  those  of 
B.-irnes,  Clarke,  and  Heyne.  Pojie  has  trans¬ 
lated  Homer  into  rhyme  ;  and  Cowper  into 
blank  verse.  Pope’s  translation  will  always 
lx*  ;>o|)ular,  while  Cowper’s  will  never  be 
.-ead. — [76. 

VIRGIL. 

Virgil,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet,  whose 
name  is  fiimiliar  to  every  classical  scholar, 
was  born  in  the  year  B.  C.  70,  at  Andes,  a 
village  near  Mantua,  and  liberally  educated 
at  Cremona,  Milan,  and  Naples.  His  teach¬ 
er  in  [iliilosophy  w  jis  named  Syro  ;  and  the 
philoso|diy  in  which  he  was  instructed  was 
the  Epicurean.  From  his  first  eclogue,  in 
which  he  is  siqiposed  to  have  related  his 
own  adventures  under  the  ap|x;llation  of 
Tityrus,  it  a[»|ienrs  that  he  first  visited  Rome 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  for  the  puqxise  of  re¬ 
covering  lands  that  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  military  Ixionging  to  Octavius  and 
Antony,  after  the  war  against  the  re|»uli- 
licans  ;  and  having  been  introduced  to  Oc¬ 
tavios  by  PoHio,  or  some  other  person,  and 
to  his  snhseqoent  patron  Mecsemas,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  object  of  his  visit  by  their  in¬ 
fluence.  His  life,  however,  was  endanger¬ 
ed  by  the  violence  of  the  veteran  who  occii- 
|)ied  his  farm,  and  who  resisted  the  surrender 
of  it;  so  that  he  was  obliged  tosi*ek  redress 
by  anothi-r  visit  to  Rome,  and  to  obtain  an 
order  for  his  re-instatement.  His  eclogues, 
which  were  completed  in  his  thirty-third  or 
thirty-fourth  year,  were  very  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  in  bis  thirty-fourtli  year  be  was 
induced  by  Mec;enas  to  commence  his 
Georgies;  and  during  a  [(enixl  of  seven 
years,  whieli  he  emfiloyed  in  the  [imsecntion 
of  them,  he  resirled  chiefly  at  Naples.  Tho 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
.Eiieiii.  At  this  time  he  was  ranked  among 
those  friemls  who  were  partietilarly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  attention  and  eonfldence  of 
Augustus.  After  the  death  of  Marrellus,  in 
the  year  B.  (\  41,  he  [>aid  that  admirable 
tribute  to  Ids  memory  which  occurs  in  the 
sixth  Ixxik  of  the  .Eueid,  and  concerning 
which  Domtiis  says,  that  when  it  was  recit¬ 
ed  before  Augustus,  iii  the  jiresence  of  Oc- 
lavia,  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  as  soon  ns 
the  words  ‘  Tu  Marcellos  eris  ’  were  jiro- 
uounced,  she  fainteii  away  ;  and  nfterwarils 
rewarded  the  jioet  with  ten  sesterces,  above 
eighty  [xumds,  for  each  line  of  the  jxissage. 
After  the  coinjiletion  of  his  .Eneid,  Virgil 
went  to  Greece,  with  a  vii-w  of  further  |M)I- 
isliiuL'  it ;  and  on  this  occasion  Horace  is 
sup|iost-(l  to  have  addressed  him  with  the 
tliini  ode  of  the  first  iMxik,  Ix-ginning  :  Sic< 
te  diva,  potens  Cypri ;  ’  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  warmest  nrt'ection  for  his  brother 
poet.  At  Atlieiis  he  met  with  Aiigtistus.  and 
[•roposed  ri-turuing  in  his  couqtunr ;  but  at 
Alegara  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  which 
detained  him,  as  some  say,  at  Brundusiiliii. 
or.  according  to  othei-s,  at  I'arentiim,  and 
which  soon  terminated  liis  life  in  the  year 
B.  C.  Pd,  in  the  rifty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  conveyed,  in  jiursuance 
of  his  request,  to  Najiles,  and  interred  on  the 
Piiteolan  way.  On  his  death-Ix?d  he  is  said 
to  have  expressed  a  wish  that  his  ASneid, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  imjx^rfect  work, 
might  he  coinmitteil  to  the  names;  but  it 
was  saved  either  hy  the  inteqxisition  of  hia 
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friends  'I'licca  aiirl  Varrus,  who  prevailed 
upon  hitn  to  he(|ueath  it  to  ttiein,  on  liie 
condition  tliat  they  bliould  make  no  aller- 
utions  in  it,  or  I  >3  (he  ii go  in  lions  of  An^ot-'ins 
to  liis  evi  elitoi Ills  mode>t\  ,  indieated  In 
this  wish,  was  l■onll>ined  with  olln  r  similar 
ipjalitii  s.  Me  wms  mild  and  {.o'lille  in  his 
inaiiiiers,  una?-siiming  in  eonveisation,  sin¬ 
cere  and  faithriil  in  friendship,  so  that  l,e 
was  singidai  l\  beloved  In  Angostiis,  Aleete- 
itas,  atid  all  the  most  dislinguished  persons 
of  that  period.  Ills  poetical  talents,  as  svcll 
as  getier:il  chfiracter,  were  liighly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  his  eoiitemporaries,  insomuch  that, 
■whenever  his  verses  were  recited  in  the 
theatre  in  his  presetice,  the  andieiue  rose 
up  and  paiil  him  the  respet  t  w  hich  was  usu¬ 
ally  manilisled  to  the  emperor,  ilis  emi¬ 
nent  iheril  has  bei-n  also  acknowledged  iiy 
aneieiil  and  intalei  n  critics ;  and  though  they 
JiJivc  dilli-n  d  111  opinion  as  to  his  peculiar 
and  disiingnisht.-d  e.\eeilencies,  they  iiiue 
generally  agreed,  as  one  td'  his  most  judi¬ 
cious  biograpiiers  bine  said,  ‘  in  placing  him 
upon  one  ol'  the  highest  seats  in  I’arnassns.’ 
Of  the  liiciiliy  of  invention  he  s»-enis  to 
liave  posse>,>.eil  a  very  moderate  share,  inso¬ 
much  thill  his  lInculics,(ieoi  gics,und  .Kneiil, 
abound  with  traci's  of  imitation,  and  even  ol' 
translation  ;  but  it  is  in  the  diction  and  plira- 
seology  ot‘  poetry,  iti  ail  that  constitutes  the 
artist,  that  his  chief  cxc'dleiicc  consists;  and 
liis  admirers  will  not  allow  that  the  \  irgil- 
ian  splendor  and  majesty  of  style  have  ever 
been  eijualled.  In  two  species  of  com|»o- 
sitioii  \'irgii  has  idforded  models  to  almost 
all  succeeding  poets,  the  didactic  iind  the 
epic.  Ilis  fume  Inis  hern  testiiied  hy  the  nn- 
merons  editions  ot  his  wnrks,  as  well  as  the 
couitneniaries  and  tiiiiislations  whieli  they 
Ji'ive  produced.  The  host  editions  of  \  irgil 
are  those  of  .^lasvicius  at  I.i  nvv  ardeii,  ‘3  \  ols. 
•Ito.  1717;  Ihirmun,  Amsierdain,  4  vols.  Jto. 
174(!;  and  Ileyne,  London,  in  l/dd.  W  e 
liave  several  translations  of  tl'.is  great  poet  ; 
the  most  popular  of  vvliii  ii  are,  iby  deii’s, 
J’itt’s,  and  W’artoii’s  ;  hut  one,  eomhiniiig 
their  several  v  .veelleneie.s,  wdli  snhstaniial 
iin|irovemetits,  and  a  tnnst  valnalile  emn- 
inentary.  Inis  r<  eeiitly  heeii  puldished  hy 
John  King,  in  '3  veds.  8vo. — [iL 

1  N  S  i  :  C  T  .S  . 
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Tuts  species  is  m  lie  placed  among  the 
most  noxious  of  all  insects,  or  tin  .so  eupahle 
of  producing  the  most  dreadful  and  exten¬ 
sive  destriietion.  Legions  id’  these  animals 
are  from  time  to  time  observed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  vviicre  the  havoc  they 
commit  is  almost  meredihle ;  w  hole  |irov- 
iiices  are  in  a  manner  liesolated  hy  them  in 
the  space  of  a  li  vv  day.s,  .•iml  tlic-  air  is  dark¬ 
ened  hy  their  nmiihers  ;  nay  ev  en  vv  hen  dead 
they  are  still  it  rrihle  ;  since  the  pntrefaetioti 
arising  from  their  ineonceivahli;  mimher  is 
siicli,  that  it  has  heeii  regarded  as  one  of  the 
proliahie  causes  of  pestilence  in  tin;  Lasierii 
regions.  This  formidahle  loensf  is  generallv 
of  a  hrovvnisli  eninr,  varied  with  jiale  red  or 
llesli-color,  and  the  legs  are  frei|uenllv  hlno- 
isli.  In  the  year  1748,  it  appeared  in  in  egnlar 
llights  in  several  parts  ol’  Lnrojie,  as  in  (Ger¬ 
many,  1  ranee,  and  I'ligland  ;  and  in  London 
itself  and  its  neighhurhood  great  mimlKis 
were  seen  :  they  perished  however  in  a  short 
time,  .-vnd  were  iiappily  not  productive  of 
any  material  tnisidiicf,  having  hecn  prohahiy 
ilriven  hy  some  irregular  wind  out  of  their 
iiitcndcd  course,  niid  weakened  hy  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  climate. 

From  a  paper  pnhlislied  in  the  18tli  vid- 
timc  of  the  1‘hilosojdiieal  Transactions  we 
find,  that  in  the  year  ItiHd,  some  swarms  of 
this  species  of  locust  settled  in  some  parts 
of  W  ales.  Two  vast  flights  were  oltservi'd 
ill  tht‘  air  not  fur  from  the  town  of  Dol-gal- 
<'keu  in  Merionethshire;  the  others  fell  in 
J’emhi  okeshire.  I’rom  a  letter  pnhlislied  in 
the  A8th  vuliime  of  ihe  sanie  work  it  appears 
tliiit  some  parts  of  (Ji  rmaiiy,  iiarlienlarly 
the  Marsh  of  llraiidenhnrgh,  v'vc.,  siitl'ered 
coiisiderahle  injury  from  the  depredations  of 
those  animals.  4'hey  made  llimrappearance 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  17.‘1‘J,  from  flights 
w  hich  had  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  ground 
the  preceding  year.  'I'hev  attacked  and  de¬ 
voured  the  yoiiiig  spike  of  the  wlieiil,  vVe. 
and  this  chielly  hy  night,  and  tlins  laid 
w  aste  many  acres  at  a  time  heyomi  all  liope 
of  recovery.  In  the  4tltli  volume  of  tin* 
same  Transactions,  we  find  a  description  of 
the  ravages  of  these  animals  in  W  alachia, 
Molrlavia,  Transylvania,  llnnitarv,  and  J*o- 
lund,  in  the  years  1747  and  1748. 

‘The  first  swarms  entered  intn  Transyl¬ 
vania  III  .August,  1747  :  tlies»?  were  snceeed- 
cd  by  otln  r.s,  vvliieii  were  sn  siir|irisjngly 
niimcrons,  that  when  they  readied  the  Red 
Tower,  they  were  full  four  hours  in  their 
jmssage  over  that  place :  and  they  flew  so 
closi^  that  they  made  a  sort  of  noise  in  the 
air  hy  the  beating  of  tbeir  wings  Hgain.st  one 


nnotin  r.  Tbe  w  idth  of  the  swarm  was 
some  imndreds  of  futiiorns,  and  its  beigbt  or 
den.sitv  may  be  easily  imagined  to  be  more 
coi.siin  rahle,  inasnincii  as  (hey  hid  the  sun, 
and  darkened  ilie  sky,  even  to  that  degree, 
vv  lien  they  flew  low,  that  jieople  Could  not 
know  one  another  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces;  hut,  whereas  they  were  to  Hy  over  a 
liver  that  runs  in  the  vulliesof  the  Red  Tow¬ 
er,  and  could  find  neither  resting-place  nor 
food  ;  heing  at  length  tired  with  their  flight, 
one  part  of  iheiii  lighted  on  the  unripe  corn 
on  tills  side  of  llie  Red  Tower,  such  as  mil¬ 
let,  'I'urkish  wheat,  \c. ;  another  pitched  on 
a  low  wood,  where,  hav  ing  mi.serahly  wasted 
the  produce  of  the  land,  they  continued 
their joiirne\,us  if  asignal  hud  uetuully  heen 
given  for  a  inan  li.  'I’lie  guards  of  the  Red 
Tower  attempted  to  stop  their  irruption  into 
'I'run.'V  Ivaiiia  hy  tiring  at  them*  ;  and,  iii- 
d(  edf  vv  here  the  hulls  and  shut  swept  through 
the  swarm,  they  tmve  way  and  divided  ;  hut, 
having  filled  up  their  ranks  in  u  moment, 
they  proceede'd  on  their  journey.  In  the 
month  of  ^'eptemher,  some  troops  of  them 
vvi  re  tlii  uvvn  to  the  grumid  by  great  ruins 
and  other  incleniency  of  the  weather ;  and 
thoroiiglily  .«oaked  with  wet,  they  crept 
along  in  ipiest  of  holes  in  the  earth,  dung, 
and  straw  ;  where,  heing  sheltered  from  the 
rains,  they  laid  a  vast  iinmher  of  eggs,  which 
stuck  together  hy  a  viscid  juice,  and  were 
longer  and  smaller  than  what  is  eommonly 
called  an  ant’s  eggf,  very  like  grains  of  oats. 
'I’hi!  feimiles  having  laid  their  eggs,  die,  like 
the  silk-worm  ;  and  vve  'rrarisylvaniatis 
found  liy  e.\|)ei  ience,  that  the  swarm  whieli 
entered  our  fields  by  ilie  Red  Tower,  did 
not  .seem  to  inti  nd  remaining  there,  but  were 
throw  n  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  tlie 
wind,  and  tliere  laid  their  eggs  :  a  va.st  limn- 
her  ol'  vviiich  heing  turned  up  and  eriished 
liy  the  plough,  in  the  hcginniiig  of  the  en¬ 
suing  spring,  yielded  a  yellowish  juice. —  In 
the  sjiring  of  1748,  certain  little  hlackish 
worms  were  seen  lying  in  the  fields  and 
among  the  hushes,  stieking  together,  and 
colleeted  in  clusters,  not  unlike  the  hillocks 
of  moles  or  ant.s.  As  nobody  knew  what 
they  were,  so  there  vviis  little  or  no  notice 
taken  of  them,  iind  in  Miiy  they  were  cov¬ 
ered  hy  the  shooting  of  the  eoiii  sown  in 
winter  ;  hut  the  suhseiptent  June*  discovered 
vv  hilt  those  worms  were  ;  for  then,  us  the 
corn  sown  in  spring  was  pretty  high,  these 
creatures  began  to  spread  over  tlie  fields, 
ami  became  destrnetive  to  vegetables  by 
tbeir  nuiiiber.s.  Tlien  at  h.'iiglli  the  countrv 
peii|ile,  wlio  bad  sligiiteil  tlie  warning  given 
them,  heg!m  to  repent  of  their  negligenci* ; 
for  as  tliese  insects  were  now  dispersed  ail 
over  the  fiidils,  they  eonid  not  he  extirpaU-d 
vvillioiit  injuring  the  corn.  At  that  time  they 
diflered  little  or  nolliiiig  from  our  eomiiion 
grasshopper,  hav  ing  their  head,  sid(>s,  and 
hack,  of  a  dark  color,  w  itli  a  yellow  Isdly, 
and  the  rest  of  a  reddish  lute.  .Ahont  the 
middle  of  June,  ueeording  as  they  w'ere 
hatched,  sooner  oi'  later,  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  a  finger’s  lengtii,  or  somewhat  longer, 
hut  their  shape  ami  color  still  eontimied. — 
'i’owanls  die  end  of  June,  tliey  ca.'^t  off  their 
i>iiivv:iid  covering,  and  then  it  plainly  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  had  wing.-:,  very  like  tlie 
wings  of  bees,  hut  ;is  yet  uiiri|)e,  and  unex- 
pamled  ;  and  then  their  body  was  very  len¬ 
der,  iind  of  ii  jellowi'li  green  ;  then,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  themselves  fit  for  Hying,  they 
iiradiiully  iinfijlded  their  wings  with  their 
hinder  feet,  its  flies  do  ;  and  as  soon  as  iinv 
of  ilieiii  found  themselves  abb*  to  use  tbeir 
wings,  tliey  smired  iiii,  ami  liy  flying  round 
liie  Olliers,  enticed  tbem  to  join  them  :  and 
tints  ilieir  miiiibers  inerea.sed  ilady  ;  they 
look  eircniar  fligliis  of’tvventy  or  thirty  yards 
sijiiure.  until  they  were  joined  by  the  rest  : 
and  after  miseriiblv  laying  waste  their  native 
fields,  they  proceeded  elsiwvliere  in  large 
troop.<.  W'lieresoever  those  troops  happen¬ 
ed  to  pitch,  they  spared  no  sort  of  vegetuhle  ; 
they  eat  np  the  young  corn  ami  tlie  very 
gniss;  lint  nothing  was  more  dismal  than  to 
behold  the  lands  in  vvliicli  they  were  liateh- 
ed ;  for  they  so  greedily  devoured  every 
green  thing  thereon,  before  they  could  fly, 
lliat  they  left  the  ground  ipiite  hare. 

The  riviiges  of’  locusts  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  iit  diffi-rent  perinds,  are  recorded 
hy  numerous  authors  and  a  summary  ne- 
eoimt  of  their  prinei|i;il  devastations  itiiiv 
he  found  in  the  works  of  Aldrovaridus. — Of 
ihi'se  ii  f'vv  shall  he  selected  ns  examples. — 
'I'liiis,  in  the  \ etir  .alld  of  the  Christian  era, 
after  II  great  drought,  these  animals  apjiear- 
(“d  ill  such  vast  legions  as  to  caii.se  a  famine 
in  many  eonntries.  In  (»77,  Syria  and  Mes¬ 
opotamia  were  over-run  hy  them.  In 
immense  swarms  took  their  flight  from  the 
eastern  regions  into  the  west.  Hying  with 
such  a  sound  that  they  might  have  heen 
mistaken  for  birds:  tliey  destroyed  all  veg¬ 
etables,  not  sparintr  even  the  hark  of  trees 
and  the  tliateh  of  houses;  and  devouring 
the  corn  so  rapidly  as  to  destroj,  on  com¬ 
putation,  an  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  a 


day  :  their  daily  marches  or  distances  of 
flight  were  computed  at  twenty  miles;  and 
tlie.se  were  regulated  by  leatiers  or  kings, 
who  Hew  Hrst,  and  settled  on  the  spot  wliich 
was  to  he  visited  at  the  same  hour  the  next 
da^  hy  the  w  hole  legion  :  these  marches 
were  always  undertaken  at  sunrise.  These 
locusts  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  into  the  iJetgic  ocean,  and  being 
tlirovvn  back  by  the  tide  and  left  on  the 
shores,  caused  a  dreadful  pestilence  by  tbeir 
smell.  Ill  Y27\,  all  tbe  corn-Heldsof  Milan 
were  destroyed  ;  and  in  the  year  133H,  ali 
tlio.se  of  Lombardy.  In  lodl,  incredible 
hosts  alliieted  1‘oluiid,  VV’alacliia,  and  all  tbe 
adjoining  territories,  darkening  tbe  sun  w  itii 
tbeir  iiumliers,  and  ravaging  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. — [Gallery  of  JVaiure  and  ^Irt. 
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S  .N  o  w  . 

S.Now  is  formed  hy  a  process  of  regular 
crystallization  among  the  mimite  frozen  [lar- 
ticles  of  water  Hoating  in  the  air.  Previous 
to  and  during  the  fall  of  snow  in  quantity, 
the  temperature  euntinues  about  deg. 
It  should  seem  that  the  evolution  of  the 
constituent  caloric  of  the  water  jiroduces 
the  same  efl’ect  when  ice  is  formed  in  the 
atmosphere,  ns  when  it  is  formed  in  water. 
The  structure  of  a  crystal  of  snow  demon¬ 
strates  that  a  drop  of  rain  is  also  foriiied  hy 
the  union  of  a  great  number  of  smaller 
drops.  W  hen  tlie.se  come  together  in  the 
act  of  freezing,  and  sutldenly,  they  form  a 
nucleus  of  white  spongy  ice,  which,  hy  its 
extreme  coliliiess,  becoming  iiicnistcd  witii 
clear  ice  from  the  vviiler  it  collects  in  its 
(le.scent,  constitutes  hail  as  we  usually  see 
It,  Sometiiiie.s,  liovvever,  the  nucleus  falls 
uuincru.sted,  w  hich  is  a  prognostic  of  sharp 
frosts.  Hail  has  been  likewise  observed 
perfectly  traiis|iareiit,  and  having  the  form 
ol’an  olilate  spheroid,  showing  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  ilrops  which  liad  heen  frozen 
entire  in  falling  with  a  rotary  motion. 

The  forms  assumed  hy  the  sn.spended 
water  in  the  interval  between  the  Hr.^t  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  the  descent  of  rain  afford  a 
ciqiions  field  of  observation.  Tliesenrenot 
as  might  he  ha.stily  snp()osed,  the  sport  of 
winds,  elinngmg  with  every  moveinent  of 
the  containing  mednim.  Indeed  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  at  the  height  where  the  clouds  iisnnily 
appear,  is  midistnrhed  hy  the  various  obsta¬ 
cles  vvhii’h  throw  it  into  contending  streams 
find  eddies  near  the  snrfiiee  of  tin*  earth, 
and  flows  in  ti  more  direct  and  even  eurient. 
Accordingly,  the  particles  of  water  which 
it  contains  are  allowed  to  assume  a  certain 
arrangement;  and  constitute  a  fiuiii,  which 
is  often  eipially  well  defined  at  a  distjince 
with  that  of  solid.s,  althongli,  were  vve  to 
penetrate  it,  we  should  perceive  only  the 
gray  mist. 

Ry  the  term  cloud  is  meant  a  mass  of 
vtijior,  more  or  li'ss  opaque,  formed  and  sus¬ 
tained  at  considerable  heights  in  theatmos- 
idiere,  [irohahly  hy  the  joint  agencies  of 
heat  and  eleeti  icily.  The  first  snccessfiil 
attempt  to  arrange  the  diversified  forms  of 
clouds,  tinder  a  few  general  iiiodilieation.s, 
was  madi^  hy  l.iike  llowaril,  E.-r).  AVe 
shall  give  here  a  brief  account  of  his  inge¬ 
nious  classification. 

The  simple  modifications  are  thus  named 
and  defined  :  I.  Cirrus.  Parallel,  He.vnoiis, 
or  diverging  fibres,  extensible  in  any  or  in 
all  directions.  3.  Cumulus.  Convex  or 
conical  heaps,  increasing  upwards  from  a 
bcrizontal  base.  Strains.  \  widely  e.\- 
tended,  continuous  liorizontal  sheet,  increas¬ 
ing  from  below, 

'Pile  intermediate  modifications  which 
require  to  be  noticed  are,  4.  Cirro-nunutus. 
Small  well-defined  ronndisb  masses,  in  close 
horizontal  arrangement.  5.  Cirro-stratus. 
Horizontal,  or  slightly  inclined  mas.scs, 
attennnteil  towards  a  parr  or  the  w  hole  of 
tlieir  circumference,  bent  downward,  or 
undulated,  separate  or  in  groiqis,  consisting 
of  small  clouds  hav  ing  these  characters. 

The  compound  modifictitions  are,  (1.  Cu- 
mido-.<ttrnlus.  The  cirro-stratus,  blended 
with  the  cumulus,  ;tnd  either  tqipearing 
intermixed  with  the  heaps  of  the  latter,  or 
superadding  a  wide-spread  structure  to  its 
base. 

7.  Cumulo-ciiTo-.stratus,  vel  Almbus.  The 
rain  cloud.  ,A  cloud  or  system  of  clouds 
from  which  rain  is  falling.  It  is  a  Jiorizon- 
tal  sheet,  above  w  hich  tlie  cirrus  spreads, 
while  the  cuiiiiilus  enters  it  lale«aliy  and 
from  beneath. 

'I'lie  cirrus  appears  to  have  the  least 
density,  the  greatest  elevation,  the  greatest 
variety  of  e.xtentand  direction,  and  to  appear 
earliest  on  serene  weather,  being  indicated 
by  a  few  threads  penciled  on  the  sky. 
liefore  storms  they  appear  lower  and  denser, 
and  usually  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that 
from  w’liicli  the  storm  arises.  Steady  high 
winds  are  also  preceded  and  attended  by 


cirrus  streaks,  running  quite  across  the  sky 
in  the  direction  they  blow  in. 

The  cumulus  lias  tbe  densest  structure, 
is  funned  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  and 
moves  along  with  tbe  current  next  the  earth. 
A  small  irregular  spot  first  appears,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  on  which  they 
increase.  The  lower  surface  continues 
irregularly  plane,  while  the  upper  rises  into 
conical  or  hemispherical  heaps  :  which  may 
aflerwards  continue  long  nearly  of  the  same 
hulk,  or  rapidly  rise  into  mountains.  They 
will  begin,  in  fair  weather,  to  form  some 
hours  after  sunrise,  arrive  at  tbeir  maxhnum 
ill  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon,  then  go 
on  diminishing,  and  totally  disperse  about 
suiKset.  I’revious  to  rain,  the  cumulus  in¬ 
creases  rapidly,  appears  lower  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  with  its  surface  full  of  loose 
fleeces  or  protubeninces.  The  formation  of 
large  cumuli  to  leeward  in  a  strong  wind 
indicates  the  approach  of  a  calm  with  rain. 
When  they  do  not  disnjipear  or  subside 
about  sunset,  but  continue  to  rise,  thunder 
is  to  he  exjiected  in  the  night.  The  stratus 
ha.s  a  mean  d<*gree  of  density,  and  is  the 
lowest  of  clouds,  its  inferior  surface  com¬ 
monly  resting  on  the  earth  or  water.  This 
is  properly  the  cloud  of  night  appearing 
about  sunset.  It  comprehends  all  those 
creeping  mists,  which  in  calm  Weather 
ascend  in  spreading  sheets  (like  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  water,)  from  the  bottom  of  valleys, 
and  the  surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers.  On 
the  return  of  th<!  sun,  the  level  surface  of 
this  cloud  begins  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  cumulus,  the  whole  at  the  same  time 
separating  from  the  ground.  The  continuity 
is  next  destroyed,  and  the  cloud  ascends 
and  evaporates,  or  passes  ofl'  with  the 
appearance  of  the  nascent  cniumus.  This 
has  long  been  experienced  as  a  prognostic 
of  fiiir  weather. 

'J'lie  cirrus  having  continued  for  some 
time  increa.sing  or  stJitionarv,  usually  passes 
either  to  the  cirro-cumulus  or  the  cirro- 
stratii.^at  the  same  time  descentling  to  a  low¬ 
er  station  in  the  atmosphere.  This  modifica¬ 
tion  forms  a  very  beautiful  sky  ;  is  frequent 
in  summer,  an  attendant  on  warm  and  dry 
weather.  The  cirro-stratus,  w  hen  seen  in 
the  distance,  frequently  givis  the  idea  of 
shoals  offish.  It  precedes  wind  and  rain  ; 
is  seen  in  the  intervals  of  storms  ;  and  some¬ 
times  alternates  with  the  cirro-enmnhis  in 
the  same  cloud,  when  the  diff’erent  evolutions 
form  a  enrions  spectacle.  .A  judgment  may 
he  formed  of  the  weather  likely  to  ensue  hy 
observing  which  tnodificalions  prevails  at 
last.  The  solar  and  hmar as  well  as 
the  paahclion  and  paraselene  (mock  sun  and 
mock  moon,)  prognostics  of  fool  weather, 
are  occasioned  bv'  tfiis  idoiid.  Tlie  ciimiilo- 
stratiis  precedes,  and  tbe  nimbus  accompa¬ 
nies  ruin. 

DEW. 

This  meteorological  plienorneiion  has  of 
late  jiarlicularlv  engaged  tlie  attentiim  of 
pliilostqiliers.  'file  first  factstliat  could  lead 
to  the  e.\p!ainlion  of  this  hitherto  little 
mideistood  subject  are  due  to  the  late  Mr 
A.  Will.soii,  Professor  of  .Astronomy  in 
(jla>govv,  and  liis  .son. 

Dr.  Wilson  had  previon.sly,  in  1781,  de¬ 
scribed  the  snrl'are  of  snow,  during  a  clear 
and  calm  night,  to  he  Ifl”  colder  than  air 
two  feet  above  it ;  and  in  the  above  paper 
he  show.',  that  tlie  deposition  of  dew  and 
lioar-fmst  is  tmil’ormly  aeeompanied  with 
the  I'rodiietion  of  cold.  He  was  the  first 
among  philosiqihical  oh;ervers  who  noticed 
this  coiijimction.  Putt  the  difl’erent  force 
with  which  ilifl’erent  surfaces  project  or 
radiate  heat  being  llirn  iinknowii,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  could  not  trace  the  })lieiiomenu  of  dew 
up  to  their  ultimate  .source.  This  impor¬ 
tant  contrihntion  to  science  has  been  lately 
made  by  Dr.  AVells,  in  bis  very  ingenious 
and  masterly  Essay  on  Dew. 

Phenomena  of  Detc. — Aristotle  justly  re¬ 
marked,  that  dew  ajipears  only  on  calm  and 
clear  nights.  Dr.  Wells  shows  that  very 
little  is  ever  deposited  in  opfiosite  circum¬ 
stances;  and  that  little  on\y  w  hen  the  clouds 
are  very  bigli.  It  is  never  seen  on  nights 
both  cloudy  and  w  indy  ;  and  if  in  the  course 
of  tbe  night  tlic  vvralber,  from  being  serene, 
should  become  dark  and  stormy,  dew  which 
had  been  deposited  will  di.sappear.  In 
calm  w  eather,  if  the  sky  be  partially  covered 
with  clouds,  more  dew  will  appear  than  if 
it  were  entirely  uncovered. 

Dew  probably  begins  in  the  country  to 
appear  upon  grass,  iti  places  shaded  from 
the  stin,  during  clear  and  culm  weather, 
soon  after  the  heat  of  the  atmosjihere  has 
declined,  and  continues  to  he  deposited 
through  the  whole  night,  and  for  a  little 
after  snnri.se.  Its  quantity  will  depend  in 
some  measure  on  the  proportion  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  consequently 
greater  after  rain  than  after  a  long  tract  of 
dryw'cather:  and  in  Europe,  with  southerly 
and  westerly  witids,  than  with  those  that 
1  blow  from  tbe  north  and  the  east.  Tb« 
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direction  of  the  sea  determines  this  relation 
of  the  winds  to  dew.  For  in  Egypt,  dew  is 
scarcely  ever  observed  except  witile  the 
northerly  or  Etesian  winds  prevail.  Hence 
also  dew  is  generally  more  abundant  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer.  And 
it  is  always  Very  copious  on  those  clear 
nights  which  are  followed  by  misty  morn¬ 
ings,  which  show  the  air  to  be  loaded  with 
moisture.  And  a  clear  morning,  following 
a  cloudy  night,  determines  a  plentiful  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  retained  vapor.  When  warmtli 
of  atmosjthere  is  compatible  with  clearness, 
as  is  the  case  in  southern  latitudes,  though 
seldom  in  our  country,  the  dew  becomes 
much  more  copious,  because  the  air  then 
contains  more  moisture.  Dew  continues  to 
form  with  increased  cojtiousness  ns  the 
night  advances  from  the  increased  refrigera¬ 
tion  of  the  ground. — [First  Lines  of  Science. 

Interesting  Philosophical  Facts. 

The  change  of  property  which  takes  place 
when  chemical  attraction  acts,  is  notcontin- 
ed  to  metals,  but  is  a  general  result  in  every 
case  when  different  bodies  are  brought  into 
this  .state  of  combination  or  chemical  union. 
Frequently  we  find,  that  the  projierties 
of  each  body  are  totally  changed  ;  and  sub¬ 
stances,  from  being  energetic  and  violent  in 
their  nature,  become  inert  and  harmless  ami 
vice  versa.  For  in.stance,  that  usefid  and 
agreeable  sulisiance,  culinary  salt,  which  is 
not  only  harmless,  but  wholesome,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  nece.ssary  to  the  well  being  of  man, 
is  composed  of  two  formidable  ingredients, 
either  of  which  taken  into  the  stomach, 
jiroves  fatal  to  life  ;  one  of  these  is  a  metal, 
and  the  other  an  air;  tliir  former  is  called 
Mi/ittm,  and  the  latter  c/don’ne.  When  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  other,  the  violence  of  tlit'ir 
nature  is  manifested'  by  their  immediate 
bursting  out  into  dame,  and  instantly  they 
are  both  deprived  of  their  vindence.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  striking  than  the  chatige 
of  jiroperties  in  this  case  ;  and  w  ho  could 
have  supposed  that  the  imlimiry  salt  iscom- 
po.sed  of  a  metal  uniteil  to  an  air.’ 

The  medicine  called  Clauher’ssalt  is  ano¬ 
ther  instance;  it  is  composed  of  caustic  poi¬ 
sons  of  dlHl-rent  kinds  ;  one  called  oil  of  vitrol 
and  the  other  harillu  or  soda.. — There  an' 
tdso  two  substances  known  to  chemists 
vvliich  are  disgustingly  bitter  liquids  ;  one 
is  calleil  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  other 
liydrosnl(thatc  of  soda  ;  w  hen  mixed,  they 
foriH  a  compound  of  consideral)le  swei-tness. 
But  the.atinosiiiiere  which  we  breathe  is  tlie 
most  extraordinary  of  all  instances;  it  must 
be  surprising,  to  thost;  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  atmospheric,  air,  indis¬ 
pensable  as  it  is  to  life,  is  composed  of  the 
.‘inme  ingrcMlients  as  that  most  \iolent  and 
ilesirncti ve  litpiid  called  m/ao  furtis,  ornilric 
acid.  This  powerful  acid,  hy  being  m.nle  to 
act  upon  sugar,  the  sw'eetest  of  all  things, 
produces  a  snhst.mce  ititensely  hitler  to  the 
taste.  Charcoal  is,  of  all  known  suhst.inces, 
the  most  difhcnlt  N)  convert  into  v.ipoi-,  so 
much  so,  inileed,  that  the  conversion  has 
never  been  yet  derided ly  effected  ;  it  is  also  a 
very  solid  substance;  and  a  diamond  which 
is  nothing  hut  crysialized  eharco.al,  is  one  of 
the  darkest  bodies  in  nature. — Sulphur,  in 
the  solid  state,  is  also  a  hard  substance,  and 
to  hold  it  in  vapor  requires  a  high  tem- 
jternture.  But  when  these  two  stdistances, 
carbon  and  sid|thtir,  arc  made  to  oomhine 
chemically,  so  ns  to  form  the  substance  cal¬ 
led  hisniphtiret  of  carbon,  their  properties 
are  strikingly  changed.  Instead  ofthe  com¬ 
pound  being  hard  it  is  n  thin  liquid,  and  is  not 
known  to  freeze  or  solidify  at  any  degree 
of  cold  that  can  he  produced.  Instead  of 
the  compound  being  dillicnlt  to  evajiorize, 
it  is  of  all  liqnid.s  one  of  the  most  evapora- 
ble.  Charcoal  is  the  blackest  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  ;  sulphur  is  of 
the  most  lively  yellow  hue  ;  hut  the  com- 
jmiind  is  as  colorless  as  water.  A  new  smell 
and  taste  are  acquired,  and,  in  a  word  there 
is  not  one  point  of  resetnhiance,  with  the 
component.  These  facts  are  strikingly  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  change  of  properties  which 
follows  on  theexertion  of  chemical  attraction 
between  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies. — 
[Donnyon's  Chemistry. 

ANIMALS. 


QUADRUPEn.S. 

Quadrupeds  are  a  large  and  useful  class  of 
animals,  whose  generic  characters  are  these  ; 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  hair ;  they 
have  four  feet ;  they  are  viviparous  ;  and  the 
females  ciiekle  their  young. 

Quadrupeds  are  the  most  imfiortant  crea¬ 
tures  to  man,  and  de.serve  bis  attention  more 
than  the  inhabitants  of  either  the  air  or  the 
water.  They  inhabit  the  same  soil  with 
man;  and  among  them  are  found  beings 
possessing  a  greater  share  of  instinctthan  the 
inhabitants  of  either  air  or  water ;  tliey 
breathe  through  their  lungs  like  the  human 


species;  like  lliese  they  are  viviparous: 
they  have  also  warm  red  blood  circulating 
through  their  veins  ;  and,  however  mor¬ 
tifying  the  reflection  to  human  jtride, 
many  of  them,  both  in  their  internal  and 
external  form,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
man  ;  the  interior  structure  of  the  ape  kind 
so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  human  kind, 
that  anatomists  can  scarcely  discover  where 
the  peculiarity  exists. 

Though  the_cbaracter  of  quadrupeds  are 
so  obvious,  yet  as  all  the  parts  of  nature  are 
united  together  to  form  one  grand  w  hole, 
there  are  several  species,  which  seem  to  be 
of  an  equivocal  nature,  and  which  tbrin  the 
links  uniting  different  animals  together :  as 
the  hut  ami  |.orcupiiie,  tlie  former  of  which 
possesses  wings,  and  the  latter  quills,  like 
liirds  ;  the  armadillo  is  covered  with  a  hard 
shell,  hy  w  hich  it  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  insects  or  snails;  untl  the  seal 
and  the  morsc,tliough  evidently  ol'the  quatl- 
priiped  kind,  are  furnished  with  fins,  and 
reside  almost  coiistuntly  in  the  water. 

Quadrupeds,  like  all  ntlier  animals,  ore 
wi.scly  adapted  hy  Frovidence  to  their  re- 
sjtective  situations  and  nature.  Those  w  hich 
turn  up  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  their  food, 
have  sharp  snouts  ;  othens,  which  re(|uire  a 
keener  sceiit,  as  dogs,  particularly,  those  of 
the  chase,  have  long  noses,  w  hereby  the 
olfactory  nerves  arc  more  perfect;  while 
others,  of  rapacious  nature,  have  .short  thick 
iicscs,  where  their  jaw  shave  a  greater  mus¬ 
cular  power,  as  those  of  the  lion  ;  and  all 
granivorous  animals  have  a  strong  tendin¬ 
ous  ligament,  extending  from  the  head  to 
the  middle  ofthe  hack,  to  enable  them  to 
holii  down  their  head  to  the  ground  ;  the 
fiire  teeth  of  the.se  :mimal.s  are  also  edged, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  their  tiiod  ;  hut 
those  ot  carnivorous  animals  are  sharf),  and 
serve  rather  a.s  weapons  of  oticnee.  In 
lioth,  however,  the  surfiice  of  the  grinding 
teeth  are  unequal  and  jagaed,  loektng  into 
each  other  when  the  jaws  are  brought  into 
contact.  The  sioinach  of  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  is  also  small  and  glamliilar ;  and  affords 
such  juices  as  are  best  adapted  to  digest 
and  macerate  its  contents  ;  hiit  those  animals 
which  subsist  on  a  vegetable  diet,  have  four 
stomachs:  all  serve  us  so  many  lahoiatories 
to  prepare  the  food  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body  :  and,  in  general,  granivorous  ani- 
mal.s,  whose  food  is  easy  )»roduced,  have  a 
l-irge  eapaeioiis  stomach,  and  c.tpable 
of  dilation;  whereas  carnivorous  creatures 
have  the  stotnach  more  contracted,  and  the 
intestines  curtailed,  whereby  they  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  subsist  (iir  a  longi.’r  time  without  footl. 
Strong  large  animals,  vvhii'h  are  neither 
formed  for  pursuit  or  flighty  ns  the  elejihant, 
rhinoceros,  sea-hor.se,  c.  have  thick  mas.sy 
legs  to  sup|)ort  their  unwieldy  bodies. — 
While  deers,  hares,  and  other  creatures 
whose  safety  de|)ends  on  flight,  and  vvho 
are  beset  hy  luimlierlcss  enemies,  have  long, 
slender,  hnt  muscular  legs.  Those  formed 
for  a  life  of  rapacity,  have  their  feet  armed 
with  sliarp  claws,  which  in  some  species 
are  retnictile,  as  those  ofthe  eat  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  peaceful  animals  are  general¬ 
ly  furnished  with  hoofs,  which  ofu-n  serve 
as  weapons  of  defence;  and  the  feet  of  those 
which  subsist  on  fish,  have  memhiaiies  he- 
ween  llie  toes,  tiie  better  t(*  enable  them  to 
|inrsue  their  prey  in  the  watery  element. 

The  larger  .species  of  quadrupeds  are  in 
gener.-d  the  most  harmless  and  inoffensive  ; 
and  as  sensible  of  their  own  inocence,  they 
possess  the  most  eoiirage;  w  hile  the  tnore 
rapacioii.s  animals  are  inferior  to  those  in 
size,  and  also  in  courage  ;  and,  except  the 
dog,  there  is  no  cariiivuroiis  ipiadru|)ed  that 
will  voluntarily  attack  anotlicr  animal  when 
the  odds  is  against  him. 

Tims  nature  has  furnished  the  most  inof¬ 
fensive  animals  with  superior  size  and 
strength  ;  and  o|)po.sed  to  them  the  carniv- 
kinds,  which  |»osse.«s  more  ciimiing  and 
agility,  whereby  an  equilibrium  is  preserved 
between  tiie  numbers  of  the  different  kimis 

The  carnivorous  animals  are  in  general 
contined  to  their  retreats  during  the  day,  and 
commit  their  depredations  hy  night ;  w  hen 
the  forest  resounds  with  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  lion  ;  the  hideous  yell  of  the  ti¬ 
ger;  the  harking  of  the  jackal;  the  dismal 
cry  of  the  hyieiia  ;  and  the  hissing  of  the 
serpent.  Most  of  these  kind  of  animals  take 
their  prey  hy  surprise  from  some  amhii.sh, 
where  they  lay  in  wait,  more  than  by  a  reg- 
gulnr  pursuit.  There  are  some,  however, 
which  jiiirsiiein  companies,  mutually  encou¬ 
raging  each  other  hy  their  cries,as  the  jackal, 
syagush,  wolf,  anil  dog.  Carnivorous  animals 
will  sometimes  devour  the  lesser  rapacious 
species  ;  but  they  generally  prefer  the  flesh 
of  granivorous  creatures,  and  commit  their 
devastations  among  the  peaceful  domestic 
flocks  and  herds.  The  most  defenceless 
creatures  have  different  methods  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  safety.  Some  find  protection 
ill  the  holes  they  form  in  the  earth  ;  others 


are  enabled  to  escape  their  pursuers  hy 
flight ;  others,  again,  unite  lor  their  inufiiai 
defence,  and  gain  hy  numbers  w  hat  they 
i  want  individually  in  strength ;  and,  lastly, 
others  avoid  their  enemies,  hy  placing  some 
I  of  their  own  company  as  centinels,  to  warn 
them  of  the  first  approach  of  danger  ;  a  duty 
in  which  they  are  seldom  negligent,  dnd  for 
the  neglect  of  which  they  are  invariably 
[lunislicd  hy  the  rest. — [Book  of  Knowledge. 

METALS. 

S  t  I.  V  E  R  . 

Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  metals,  con¬ 
siderably  harder  than  gold,  very  ductile  and 
malleable,  hut  less  malleable  than  gold  ;  fur 
the  continuity  of  its  parts  begins  to  break 
when  it  is  hammered  out  into  leaves  of 
about  the  hundred  and  sixty  tlioiisandtii 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  more  than  one 
tliiixl  tliicker  than  gold  leaf ;  in  this  state 
it  does  not  transmit  the  light.  Its  specilic 
gravity  is  from  10.4  to  J0..5  It  ignites 
before  melting,  and  requires  a  strong  heat 
to  fuse  it.  The  heat  of  common  furnaces  is 
insiiflicient  to  oxitlize  itt  hut  the  heat  of 
the  most  powerful  hiirnitig  lenses  vitrifies  a 
portion  of’ it,  and  causes  it  to  emit  fumes; 
which,  when  received  on  a  plate  of  gold, 
are  found  to  he  silver  in  the  iiietiillic  state. 
It  has  likewise  been  partly  oxidized  hy 
twenty  successive  exposures  to  the  heat  of 
the  porcelain  furnace  at  Sevres.  By  pa.<.>iiiig 
a  strong  electric  shock  through  a  silver  wire, 
it  mat’ be  converted  into  a  black  oxide  ;  and 
hy  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  silver  leaf 
may  he  made  to  liurri  w  ith  a  hcnutiftil  green 
liglil.  Latoisicr  oxidized  it  hy  the  hlow- 
pi|>e  and  oxigen  gas;  and  a  fine  silver  wire 
liiirns  ill  the  kindled  united  stream  of  oxigeii 
and  hydrogen  gase.«.  The  air  alters  it  very 
little,  tliougli  it  is  disposed  to  obtain  a  thin 
purple  or  black  coating  from  the  siilphnr- 
ons  va[)ors  wliirli  are  emitted  from  animal 
substances,  drains,  or  |intrefyiiig  matters. 
This  coating,  afler  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  observed  to  scale  off  from  images 
of  silver  exposed  in  churches;  and  was 
found,  on  e.xarninnlion,  to  consist  of  silver 
united  with  sulphur. 


Lyceum  Keminaries. 

Almost  every  day  brings  to  light  some 
new  fact  to  siilistaiitiate  the  paramount  im- 
portanee  of  the  self-supporting  principle  in 
education.  Piihlic  sentiment,  even  in  the 
slave  .states,  is  liecorning  decidedly  in  favor 
of  seliools  founded  upon  thttt  principle. 
Severi'.l  are  already  in  successful  operation 
at  the  .south,  others  are  about  commencing. 

Mr.  Steele,  who  lias  had  a  flourishing 
Seminary  for  five  or  six  years  in  St.  .Marys, 
(leorgia,  has  recently  given  us  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  statement  of  experiments  tried  by 
him  in  the  southern  seetion  of  the  most 
soiiihcrn  state  in  our  Fiiion.  He  confirms 
the  opinion  we  formed  on  our  visit  to  the 
south,  that  the  notion  that  white  people 
eaniiot  labor  there,  is  a  mere  w  him.  He  is 
fully  convinced  from  his  experience  and 
that  of  other.s,  that  manual  labor  is  highly 
favorable  to  health,  at  the  south  ns  well  as 
every  where  else.  He  also  states,  that  so 
far  from  being  a  discredit  to  a  man  to  lalior, 
it  will  give  him  greater  respectability  and 
greater  influence. 

In  June  last,  Mr.  Steele  opened  a  srhool, 
upon  the  self-supporting  plan,  about  thirty 
miles  from  St.  .Mai  Vs,  and  had  immediately 
two  or  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  he 
could  accommodate.  He  has  in  his  school 
ten  young  men  twenty  years  of  age  aiiil 
over,  several  oF  whom  have  comtiieiiccd  a 
three  years  course,  wholly  upon  the  self- 
supporting  plan.  Several  ofthe  mo.st  wealthy 
and  resfieetahle  citizens  of  St.  Marys  have 
made  applications  for  their  sons,  with  the 
particular  object  of  having  them  work. 
.\nd  even  some  young  ladies  of  respectable 
families,  made  application  to  take  a  part  in 
the  domestic  employments,  under  Mrs. 
Steele. 

From  several  interviews  with  .Mr.  S.  we 
have  no  doubt  of  Ids  success,  nor 
that  n  Lyceum  Seminary  could  he  put  im¬ 
mediately  into  succe.ssfiil  operation,  in  each 
of  the  thousand  counties  in  the  Fiiited 
States,  if  the  men  could  he  found  to  take 
charge  of  them. 


Banking. 

.4l)strart  of  a  I.ecture,  delivered  before  the  Bo.^tos 
.Mechaxics’  I.sstiti’tios,  on  Thursday-  I’.veniiig. 
January  21st,  1830,  by  Hon.  William  Sullivan  ; 

Banks  are  of  three  kind.s,  hanks  of  depos¬ 
it,  hHtik.v  of  diseoiint,  and  hank.s  of  circu¬ 
lation.  When  an  individual  provides  liim- 
•self  with  a  seriire  filaee  for  keeping,  and 
gives  notice  that  he  will  take  charge  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  it  is  called  a  bank  of  deposit. 
The  banker  pays  the  depositer  his  money 


w  hen  called  for,  either  iu  specie,  or  |^te« 
him  his  promise  on  paper,  which  is  called  ii 
hunk-hill.  When  the  hanker  owns  money* 
himself,  and  offers  to  leifd  it  for  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  which  he  deducts  from 
the  depositer’s  cash,  it  is  a  hank  of  diwount. 
In  this  country,  these  three  different  hanks 
are  united  ;  our  hanks  are  banks  ht>(b  of  de- 
[Kisit,  discount,  and  circulation. 

The  first  hank  was  established  at  Veftifce^ 
about  tiuO  years  ago.  A  number  of  individ^ 
uuls,  when  they  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  the  Cross,  before  they  started  for  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Lund,  looked  altoiit  for  some  secure  place 
to  deposit  their  treasures;  and  as  Venice 
was  then  a  rich  and  prosperous  city,  they 
placed  them  there ;  this  was  therefore  a  bank 
of  deposit.  The  second  hank  Was  establish¬ 
ed  at  Amsterdam,  220  years  ago,  and  wad 
also  a  bank  of  deposit.  The  third  and  most 
im[)ortant  hank  that  was  ever  founded  is  the 
Bunk  of  England,  which  was  established 
alniut  the  year  l(i03,  which  was  the  period 
when  the  British  national  debt  Coifimenceil) 
and  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  df 
raising  money,  granted  certain  privilfegeSj 
and  among  others,  that  of  Banking.  The 
hank  of  England  had  at  one  time  in  circif^ 
lation  £24,000,000.  It  is  rather  diflicult  to 
realize  w  hat  an  amount  this  is.  If  it  were 
brought  into  American  dollars,  and  they 
were  placi  d  so  that  the  edges  would  touch, 
they  would  occupy  a  plain  containing  253 
square  milts!  If  they  were  piled  one  alwve 
another,  the  eoliimn  (allowing  $10  to  an 
inch)  would  he  Kid  miles  high!  If  they 
were  placed  In  teams,  and  drawn  liy  Oxen, 
(allow’irig  1  ton’s  weight  to  each  |»air  of  ox¬ 
en)  it  would  take  all  Boston  Common  for  the 
oxen  to  stand  upon  ! 

The  Briii.«h  Debt  ot  present  amounts  to 
.£785,000,000.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
liahitaiits  on  the  earth,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  calculation,  is  737,000,000.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  British  debt  was  equally 
assesse.l  upon  every  inliaiiitant  of  the  earth, 
they  would  each  he  required  to  pay  £1  Is. 
3d!  T. 


LYCEUMS. 

Boston  Lyceum. 

The  spirited  discussion,  commenced  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Lyceum,  on  the  question  of  tlie 
qualifiration  of  bu.siness  men  for  public  stations,  will 
be  continued  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  eveningnexU 

VIRGINIA  LYCEUM. 

.\s  Education  Society  for  Virginia,  which  was  of>- 
ganized  a  few  months  since,  is  acting  in  behalf  of 
schools  in  that  state. 

TENNESSEE  LYCEUM. 

.Sr  VER.AI  Town  and  County  Lyceums  and  a  Stata 
Lyceum,  arc  producing  the  happiest  results  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

KENTUCKY  LYCEUM. 

Bv  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  efforts  bf  ReV. 
Benjamin  O.  Peers,  of  Kentucky,  who  has  in  Lex¬ 
ington  probably  as  goml  a  school  as  there  is  in  the 
I'liion,  and  il|g  co-operation  of  numerous  other  indiv¬ 
iduals  in  that  stale,  a  Kentucky  Lyceum  was  organ¬ 
ized  two  or  three  years  since,  and  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  great  results.  Numerous  town  and  some  coun¬ 
ty  Lyceums,  are  in  successful  operation  in  that  state. 

INDIANA  LYCEUM. 

Besides  an  Historical  Society  in  Indiana,  Lyce¬ 
ums  tfourish  ill  that  slate. 

OHIO  LYCEUM. 

Numerous  Lyceums  are  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
ditioii  in  Ohio,  and  they  have  awakened  inun’Cst  and 
produced  effort  in  f>eliulf  of  Education  through  the 
state  generally. 

ILLINOIS  LYCEUM. 

l.N  Illinois,  a  State  Lyceum,  and  numerous  Town 
Lyceums,  are  in  successful  operation,  with  a  prospect 
of  extending  into  all  the  counties  and  towns. 

.MISSOURI  I.  Y  C  E  U  .M  . 

The  St.  Louis  Lyceum  has  done  much  for  Edu¬ 
cation,  not  only  in  their  own  state,  but  for  the  Great 
West. 

I.  O  U  I  S  I  A  N  .4  LYCEUM. 

In  New  f)rloaiis,  and  several  other  places  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Lyceums  have  flourished,  ami  awakened  inte¬ 
rest  and  elTort  through  the  state. 

ALABAMA  I.  Y  C  E  C  M  . 

Lyceums  are  lioroming common  iir  Alabama,  since 
the  measures  in  behalf  of  a  State  Lyceum,  a  year 
since. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LYCEUM. 

A  .Slate  Society  for  the  pmirxition  of  Education 
was  organized  about  a  year  since  in  North  Carolina^ 
which  has  already  awakened  much  interest  in  that 
state,  and  promises  much  more. 

MISSISSIPPI  LYCEUM. 

A  Lyceum  has  recently  been  organiied  at  Nalcbex, 
for  Adams  Foiinly,  with  a  design  of  extending  tho 
system  thoiugh  the  state  ol  Mississippi. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


KOOK  OF  NATURE. 


WIDE  AND  EXTENDED  PI.AINS 

Aeso  cover  a  consiilerable  portion  of  the  face 
of  our  globe,  and  lliesc  are  not  without  their 
uses.  Did  nothing  but  huge  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  intercepted  by  deep  valleys,  present 
thcmsel\  t‘s,  what  room  would  be  left  for  tillage  ? 
What  incredible  labor  and  latigue  in  travelling  ! 
What  iii'iirmountable  barriers  to  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce  !  Kut  these  facilitate  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and  cause  the  stubborn 
glebe  lo  be  broken  up  with  east.  Carriages 
with  immense  burdens  glide  along  on  the  level 
of  a  railway;  the  traveller  on  horseback,  en¬ 
veloped  in  darkness,  pursues  his  journey  without 
danger  of  stumbling;  the  loaded  waggon  is 
w  heeled  onwards  w  ithout  interruption  ;  and  the 
swift  post  flies  with  astonishing  clerity  on  the 
wings  ofbu'iness. 

The  last  thing  we  shall  touch  ujton  in  the 
general  appeai  ance  of  the  surface  of  the  dry 
land  is  the 

VERDANT  rOI.OR  OF  THE  EARTH; 

For  whatever  divcr-iiy  of  hue  there  may  be 
in  natural  (dijects  «  In  n  viewed  separately,  lliere 
can  be  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  most  general  and 
pievailing  color;  and  as  nature  does  nothing  in 
vain,  the  circumstance  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  In  this  the  w  i-doin  and  goodness  of 
our  Creator  will  appear  by  attciKiing  to  ttie  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations.  Had  the  robe  of  nature 
assumed  a  more  light  or  brilliant  cast,  and  the 
generality  of  obJt;ets  a^ii'cared  ol  a  V'hite,ydlotc, 
o/UMge,  or  fttV  eomple \i(in,  it  would  have  been 
too  much  for  the  strength  of  our  nerves,  and 
instead  of  being  retie-he.l  and  delighted,  we 
should  have  been  blinded  and  overpowered  w  ith 
the  da/./ling  splendor.  ' 

Had  she  put  (»n  a  more  sombre  aspect,  and 
been  clothed  with  a  violet,  jnirjde,  or  blue 
mantle,  the  pro-peci  niust  have  been  sad, dismal 
and  glootny,  and  instead  of  imparting  to  the 
animal  spirits  the  *  .vhilarating  draught  to  keep 
them  in  full  play,  would  have  sutlered  them  to 
subside  into  dejection  and  despondency.  To 
prevent  these  two  extremes,  nature  is  clothed 
with  a  verdant  mantle,  being  that  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  tight  and  shade  tb.it  neither  da^/les 
nor  darkens  the  prospect,  which  rather  refreshes 
than  fatigues  the  eye,  strengthens  and  invigor¬ 
ates  instead  of  weakenitig  the  powers  of  vision, 
and  creates  in  the  soul  that  increasing  delight 
and  lengthened  rapture  which  the  poet  had  in 
view  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines  ; 

'  •*  (Jay  green  ! 

Thou  smiling  .Nature's  universal  rolie  ; 

I  lilted  light  and  shade  I  where  the  sight  dwells 

\\'ith  growing  strength  and  ever  new  delight.’ 

VEGETABLES. 

'  Your  contcnnilation  farther  yet  pursue  ; 

The  wondrotis  wor  d  of  \'E<.ET.vm.KS  view  ! 

See  varied  'J'keks  their  various  tiuits  produce, 

Some  tor  delightful  taste,  and  some  for  use. 

.siee  .'^l•liOl■TI.^•G  Pi.  v.NTS  enrich  the  [ilain  and  wood. 
For  physic  some,  and  some  designed  for  food. 

S5ee  Fk  AO  RANT  Flowers,  with  ditTereiit  colors  liv’d, 
On  smiling  meads  unfold  their  gaudy  pride  1  ’ 

From  the  verdant  color  of  creation  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  natiiial  to  a  consideration  of  the  objects 
by  wbieh  it  is  occasioned.  Thc.se  are  the 
numerous  vegetable  tribes  which  cover  and 
ador:i  the  surface  of  our  globe  in  all  that  variety 
of  Treks,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs  which  we 
behold. 

Here  Trees  like  stately  turrets  raise  their 
lofty  heads;  there,  the  more  pliant  and  humble 
thick-set  shrubs  unite  their  foliage  ;  while  the 
herbaceous  tribe  in  mingled  profusion  cling 
more  clo-ely  to  the  earth,  and  cover  the  fields 
with  their  verdure.  Man  cannot  contemplate 
•he  vegetable  creation  without  recalling  the  idea 
of  beauty,  sweetness,  and  a  thousand  charms 
that  captiv  ate  the  .sen.ses.  The  perfume  of  the 
rose,  the  brilliancy  of  the  lily,  the  sweetness  of 
the  violet,  and  the  stately  magnificence  of  the 
forest,  successively  catch  his  attention  and  delight 
him. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  VEGET.VBLES, 

In  all  their  varied  forms,  is  truly  wonderful. 
How  excellently  adapted  are  the  roo/.s  for  taking 
hold  of  then  p.sreiit  earth,  as  w  ell  as  fordrawiiig 
nourishineiit  for  the  support  of  the  plant,  and 
imbibing  moisture  from  the  neighboring  soil! 
How  commodiously  are  the  various  tubes  and 
fibres  wliieb  eompose  tbe  trunk  or  stalk  arranged 
for  the  motion  of  the  sap  upwards  to  all  the 
extremities  ot  the  leaves  ami  branches  !  How 
nicely  are  the  leaves  formed  for  the  important 
services  tin  y  are  made  to  yield  in  the  economy 
ot  vegetation  !  See  how  they  servi-  to  concoct 
and  prepaie  tbe  sap;  how  they  prevent  by  their 
sluide  the  moisture  at  the  root  from  being  too 
spi-eilily  ev  iporated  ;  how  they  embrace  and 
detend  the  tiow  er  in  the  bud,  and  carefully  con¬ 
ceal  the  Iruit  belore  it  arrives  at  maturity  ;  and 
by  catching  the  undulation*  of  the  gentle  breeze 
how  they  convey  that  motion  to  the  trunk  and 
branches,  w  hich  (for  aught  w  e  know,)  may  be  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  vegetable  life  as 
exercise  is  to  animal  health.  What  an  excellent 
clothing  does  the  bark  atford,  not  only  for  pro¬ 
tecting  i!ie  stem  and  branches  from  external 
injury,  luit  from  the  hurtful  extremes  of  heat 
.uid  Cold  ?  What  evident  marks  of  wisdom  and 
design  do  the  Flotvers  evince  in  thei."  beautiful 
iuid  delicate  construction  !  how  nicely  are  they 
lormed  for  the  protection  and  nourishment  of  the 
lust  and  tender  rudiments  of  the  fruit!  and 
w  hen  it  ha*  attained  more  firmness  and  solidity, 
how  readily  do  they  relinquish  their  charge, 
and  drop  off  in  decay  when  no  longer  neces- 
t.iry  !  How  wonderfully  doc.s  the/’rutf  in  some 


classes,  envelope  and  protect  the  seed  till  it  has 
arrived  at  maturity ;  and,  lastly,  what  a  passing 
strange  piece  of  organized  mechanism  is  the  seed 
itself,  and  being  necessary  for  the  reproduction 
of  its  species,  what  a  remarkable  provision  is 
made  for  its  preservation  and  succession  !  What 
but  the  wisdom  of  a  Deity  could  have  devised 
that  those  seeds  which  are  most  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  should 
not  only  be  doubly,  but  some  of  them  trebly 
enclosed  !  that  those  most  in  request  as  articles 
of  food  should  be  so  hardy  and  abundantly  pro¬ 
lific;  and  that  seeds  in  general,  which  are  the 
sport  of  so  many  casualties,  and  exposed  to  injury 
from  such  a  variety  of  accidents,  are  possessed  of 
a  principle  of  lasting  vitality,  which  makes  it 
indeed  no  easy  matter  to  deprive  them  of  their 
frurtifyine;  jniwer.  Plants  are  also  multiplied 
and  propagated  by  a  variety  of  ways,  w  hich 
strengthen  the  provision  tor  their  succes.sioii. 

Nor  is  the  finger  of  Providence  less  visible 
in  the  means  of  ditfu*ing  or  spreading  abroad 
vegetables,  than  in  the  provision  made  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  succession.  The  earth  may  be  said 
to  be  full  of  the  gorxlness  of  the  Lord  ;  but  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  parts  untrod  by  man, 
ami  on  the  tops  of  ruinous  buildings,  so  many 
varied  specimens  of  the  vegetable  creation  are 
to  be  found  It  is  not  from  the  manner  in  which 
nature’s  great  husbandman  scatters  his  seeils 
about.’  ■  While  the  seeds  of  .some  plants  are 
made  sulVicienlly  heavy  to  fall  dow  n  and  take  up 
their  abode  nigh  the  place  of  their  nativity  ;  and 
others,  after  having  been  swallowed  up  by 
(juadrupeds,  are  deposited  in  the  neighboring 
soil;  some  are  carried  by  the  fowls  of  the  air  to 
places  more  remote,  or  being  furnished  with  a 
soft  plumage,  are  borne  on  the  winds  of  heaven 
to  the  situations  allotted  for  them!  To  prevent 
some  from  pitching  too  near,  they  are  wrapt  up 
in  elastic  cases,  which  bursting  when  fully  ripe, 
the  prisoners  tly  abroad  in  all  directions;  to 
prevent  others  from  straying  too  far,  they  are 
turnished  with  a  kind  of  grappling-hooks  that 
arrest  them  in  their  llight,  and  attach  them  to 
the  spot  most  congenial  to  their  growth. 

In  the  construction  of  plants  we  observe  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  consistence  of  the 
three  classes.  Compared  with  the  Shrubby 
race,  how  hard,  firm,  and  tenacious  is  the  trunk 
of  the  majestic  Oak  ;  and,  compared  likew  ise 
with  the  herbaceous  tribe,  how  woody,  tough, 
and  elastic  is  the  hawthorn  twig;  but  for  this, 
how  could  the  mighty  monarcli  of  the  wood  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  tempest; 
and,  while  the  more  humble  and  lowly  shrubs 
stand  not  in  need  of  such  firmness  of  texture, 
their  pliability  and  elastic  tougbness,  together 
with  the  prickly  coat  of  mail  by  which  they  are 
enveloped,  render  them  le.ss  susceptible  ofinjury 
in  their  exposed  situation. 

Softness,  united  with  a  still  greater  degree  of 
flexibility,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  herbaceous  order;  and  how  wisely  has 
this  been  ordered  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  they  w  ere  created ;  with  (he  firmness  of 
trees,  to  what  a  prickly  stubble  must  nature’s 
soft  and  downy  carpet  have  given  way?  with 
the  tenacity  of  Siiriibs,  how  would  it  have 
answered  as  food  for  our  cattle  ? 

There  are  besides  a  number  of  other  proper¬ 
ties  and  peculiarities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
iti  which  the  wonderful  working  of  Divinity 
shines  pre-eminent.  How  strange,  for  instance , 
that  if  a  seed  is  sown  in  a  reversed  position,  tbe 
young  root  turns  of  itself  downwards,  while  the 
stem  refuses  to  sink  deeper  in  (he  soil,  and  bends 
itself  round  to  shoot  up  through  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  How  surprising,  that  when  the  roots 
of  a  tree  or  plant  meet  with  a  stone  or  other 
inlerruiition  in  their  progress  underground,they 
change  tlieir  direction  and  avoid  it.  How  ama¬ 
zing,  that  the  numerous  shoots  which  branch 
out  from  the  root  in  quest  of  moisture,  pursue  as 
it  were  by  instinct  the  tract  that  leads  to  it;  will 
turn  from  a  barren  to  a  more  fertile  soil;  and, 
that  plants  shut  up  in  a  darksome  room,  bend  or 
creep  to  any  aperture  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  may  be  admitted. 

In  these  respects  tlio  vegetable  tribes  may  be 
said  to  possess  something  analogous  to  animal 
life  ;  but  here  the  resemblance  does  not  drop — 
how  surprising  the  phenomenon  of  what  we  call 
the  sleep  of  plants,  and  the  sexual  system  of 
Linmeus,  founded  on  the  discovery  that  there 
exists  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  a  distinction  of  sexes! 

What  amazing  variety  of  size,  of  shape,  and  of 
hue,  do  we  discover  among  this  multitudinous 
order  of  things!  What  dilTercnt  properties  do 
some  possess  from  others !  and  w  hat  a  near 
approach  do  a  few  make  to  that  stiperior  order 
immediately  above  them,  in  the  scale  of  exist¬ 
ence  !  The  Sensitive  jilant,  w  hen  slightly 
touched,  evinces  something  like  the  timidity  of 
our  harmless  animals  ;  the  Hedysarum  (iyrans, 
or  moving  plant  of  the  cast,  exhiliits  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  spontaneous  movement  of  its  leaves 
during  the  day,  in  warm  and  clear  weather ; 
but  iti  the  night  season,  and  in  the  absence  of 
light  and  heat,  its  motions  cease,  and  it  remains, 
as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  «|uiescence;  and  the 
.\merican  I'enus'  Fly-trap,  like  an  animal  of 
prey,  seems  to  lie  in  wait  to  catch  the  unw  ary 
insect.  These  are  wonderful  properties  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  but  these  are  necessary  in 
the  infinitude  of  the  works  of  creation,  as  links 
to  connect  it  with  the  order  of  animals,  and  pre¬ 
serve  unbroken  the  most  minute  gradations  in 
nature’s  universal  chain  ! 

Flowers  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most 
exquisite  pieces  of  nature’s  workmanship.  What 
beautiful  tints  do  they  display !  w  hat  lively 
colors  do  they  unfold  !  what  variegated  beauties 
do  they  discover!  and  what  delightful  perfumes 


do  they  emit  !  In  view'  of  these  well  might  the 
poet  exclaim — 

- ‘  Who  can  paint 

Like  nature  ?  Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  her's  ? 

Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 

And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  1  ’ 

But  we  have  no  less  to  admire  in  the  general 
contrivance  and  delicate  structure  of  their 
several  parts,  and  beautiful  harmony  of  the  whole 
than  in  the  laying  on  of  the  colors  by  which  they 
are  embellished. 

The  diversity  of  shape,  and  form,  and  com¬ 
plexion,  in  those  of  different  kinds,  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  no  two  are  to  be  found 
exactly  alike,  even  of  the  same  species,  and 
growing  on  the  same  stalk  or  knot. 

Nor  should  the  aromatic  fragrance  which 
those  beautiful  sons  and  daughters  of  nature 
send  forth,  more  excite  our  gratitude,  than  that 
well  ordered  succession  by  which  the  pleasures 
we  receive  from  these  transitory  visitants,  are 
lengthened  out  and  protracted  all  the  year  round. 

Belore  winter  with  his  cloudy  front  has  taken 
his  departure,  the  early  Snow  drop  boldly  steps 
forth  in  his  pure  white  robe,  (he  Crocus  next, 
with  an  air  of  timidity  peeps  out,  and,  as  if  afraid 
to  venture,  keeps  close  to  the  earth  ;  then  comes 
the  U/o/et  with  her  varied  beauties,  accompanied 
by  the  sparkling  Polyanthus,  and  splendid 
.iuricular  ;  afterw  ards  groves  of  7’«/ij)S  display 
(heir  rich  and  gaudy  attire,  followed  by  (he 
dnemone  in  her  spreading  robe.  Now  the 
Ranunculus  expands  the  richness  of  his  foliage, 
the  Sun-Flower  shoots  forth  his  golden  rays,' 
and  the  beautiful  Carnation,  with  a  numerous 
train,  bring  up  the  rear,  and  close  the  procession, 

THE  USE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Trees. — Those  stupendous  specimens  of  crea¬ 
ting  art,  spread  not  their  wide-extended  roots, 
nor  lift  their  lofty  heads  in  vain.  Beneath  their 
cooling  shades,  our  flocks  and  herds  find  a  com¬ 
fortable  asylum  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer  sun  ;  the  wild  stragglers  of  the  fore.st 
have  a  place  of  refuge  among  their  woods  and 
thickets;  whilst  the  feathery  songsters  of  the 
grove  build  their  little  dwellings  in  security,  and 
sing  among  their  branches,  ‘  as  for  the  stork  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house.’ 

But  in  what  a  variety  of  respects,  besides 
affording  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  an 
agreeable  shelter  from  the  mid-day  heat,  do 
they  yield  their  services,  or  are  made  subservient 
to  the  use  of  man.  Some,  as  the  bread-fruit-tree 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  cabbage-tree  of  East 
Florida,  the  tea-tree  of  China,  the  sugar-maple- 
tree  of  America,  the  coffee-tree  and  sugar-cane 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  numerous  luxurious 
fruit-bearing  trees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  contribute  to  our  wants  in  form  of  fowl. 
The  fountain-tree  on  one  of  the  Canary  Islands 
is  said  hy  voyagers  to  furnish  the  inhabitants 
with  a  supply  of  water  ;  while  the  paper-mul¬ 
berry-tree  of  the  Southern  ocean,  and  the  cot¬ 
ton-shrub  of  America,  provide  us  w  ith  materials 
for  clothing.  The  candle-berry-myrtle  presents 
the  inhabitants  of  Nankeen  with  a  substitute  for 
animal  tallow.  The  salt- tree  of  Chili  yields  a 
daily  supply  of  fine  salt.  The  cinnamon,  nut¬ 
meg.  clove  and  pimento,  furnish  us  with  a  supply 
of  spices.  The  .Jesuit’s  bark,  manna,  senna,  and 
others,  produce  a  variety  of  simple  but  useful 
medicines.  Some  trees  yield  a  precious  balsam 
for  the  healing  ot  the  nations  ;  some  a  quantity 
of  turpentine  and  rosin,  and  others  give  out  their 
quota  of  valuable  oils  and  gums. 

Nor  arc  the  trees  serviceable  only  in  a  natural 
state ;  by  the  assistance  of  art,  some  are  con¬ 
verted  into  houses  to  jirotect  man  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  or  are  moulded  into  a 
variety  of  forms  for  the  purposes  of  building  and 
domestic  comfort ;  others  raise  the  huge  fabric 
of  the  floating  castle  or  bulky  inerchantniaii,  by 
which  the  articles  of  industry  and  commerce  are 
transported,  and  a  communication  kept  uj)  with 
the  remotest  regions. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  cqlarge  upon 
these  specimens,  or  point  out  the  various  uses  to 
which  a  number  of  other  woods  in  general  use 
may  be  applied  ;  but  the  reader’s  ow  n  thoughts 
may  suggest  these,  as  they  arc  sufficiently 
obvious;  and  mean  time  we  will  proceed  to  the 
order  of 

Shrubs. — .As  much  that  has  been  already 
said  respecting  the  utility  of  trees,  may  be 
applied  in  common  to  this  order,  we  will  coniine 
ourselves  to  (he  three  particulars  in  which  they 
may  be  said  to  differ  most  from  the  former  :  the 
first  is  their  stature,  the  .second  their  greater 
pliability,  and  the  third  the  prickly  armor  by 
which  many  of  them  are  covered. 

Some  shrubs,  as  tbe  goosebury,  the  rasp,  and 
the  currant  bushes,  so  common  in  our  gardens, 
gratify  the  palate,  and  temper  tbe  blooii  during 
the  summer  months  with  agreeable  and  cooling 
fruit ;  others,  as  the  rose,  delight  and  please  the 
eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  or  regale 
the  olfactory  nerves  with  the  fragrance  of  their 
perfumes,  as  the  sweet-scented  briar  ;  but  how 
could  these  several  ends  have  been  accomplished 
if,  by  a  more  exalted  exposure,  the  fruit-bearing 
bushes  had  placed  their  treasures  lieyond  our 
reach — every  rose,  with  its  back  turned  to  us, 
had  been  ‘  born  to  blush  unseen’ — and  each 
aromatic  shrub,  removed  far  above  the  sense  of 
smelling,  had  literally  been  left 

‘  To  waste  its  sweetness  in  (he  desert  air.’ 

With  regard  to  that  considerable  share  of 
pliant  elasticity  possessed  by  some  of  them,  how 
easily  does  this  admit  the  branches  to  be  turned 
aside,  and  to  resume  their  former  position,  in 
gathering  of  the  fruit  or  flowers,  and  how  ser¬ 
viceable  does  this  property  enable  us  to  make 
some  of  them  in  the  form  of  hoops,  baskets,  or 
wicker-work  of  any  description;  while  the 


sharp-pointed  prickles  by  which  they  are  armed/ 
serve  not  only  as  weapons  of  defence  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  furnish  us  with  cheap  and  secure 
fences  against  the  inroads  of  straggling  cattle,- 
and  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  the  unprincipled 
vagrant. 

Herbs — in  an  essential  manner  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  as  well 
as  to  yield  their  assistance  in  an  infinity  of  ways ; 
and  behold !  in  what  profusion  they  spring 
forth ;  in  what  numerous  bands  they  appear.r 
Yonder  a  field  of  golden-eared  wheat  presents  te 
the  view  a  most  prolific  crop  of  what  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  staff  of  life.  Here  a  few  acree 
of  long-bearded  barley  ripen,  to  provide  us  with 
our  favorite  beverage.  On  the  right  hand  stand 
the  tall-growing  and  slender  oats  and  flowering 
potatoes,  to  revive  and  keep  a^ive  the  hopes  of 
the  poor ;  w  bile  on  the  left  the  heavy-laden  bean, 
anl  dow-creepingpea,in  lengthened  files  vegetate 
to  furnish  provender  for  our  horses;  or  th# 
globular  turnip  increases  its  swelling  bulk  to  lay 
up  for  our  herds  a  supply  of  food  when  the  softer 
herbage  of  the  field  is  locked  up  by  the  congeal¬ 
ing  powers  of  winter. 

But  what  a  spontaneous  crop  of  luxuriant  her¬ 
bage  do  our  meadows  present  in  the  appointed 
season,  and  in  w  hat  a  profusion  of  wholesome 
pasture  do  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and! 
cattle  roam  ?  Whether  they  frequent  the  soli¬ 
tary  holm,  beside  the  still  waters,  or  range  the 
pathless  steep,  still  they  are./ollowed  by  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord;  myriads  of  grassy  tufts 
spring  up  on  every  side,  and  they  are  satisfied 
out  of  the  treasures  of  Providence, 

But  tbe  herbaceous  productions  of  the  field  are 
not  universally  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
food.  1(1  some  places  numerous  groups  of  tall, 
(liiii,  flexible  plants  make  their  appearance, 
whose  filmy  coats  being  properly  manufactured,^ 
are  converted  into  the  most  costly  and  delicate 
raiment;  while  others  of  a  coarser  texture  fur¬ 
nish  the  mariner  w  ith  wings  to  his  vessel,  cor¬ 
dage  to  tighten  his  masts,  or  the  ponderoii* 
cable  to  stay  bis  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  element. 

But  here  (heir  services  do  not  end  ;  for,  when 
worn  out  in  one  shape  they  assume  a  new  form, 
and  not  only  furnish  the  material  from  which 
is  formed  the  wrapper  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  package  of  the  merchant,  but  that  invaluable 
article  upon  which  we  write — upon  which  we 
are  able  to  liold  converse  with  friends  at  a  dis¬ 
tance — and  hy  rneaiis  of  which,  man  transmits 
his  thoughts  to  man,  and  generations  unborn 
are  enabled  to  hold  converse  wtth  past  ages. 

By  means  of  these  pliant  productions  w  e  are 
also  supplied  with  a  variety  of  seeds  and  oils,  of 
much  request  in  common  life  ;  awl  wherever 
di*ease  is  known,  there,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  medicinal  herbs  spring  up  as  antidotes; 
some  communicating  their  healing  virtues  by 
the  root,  some  by  the  leaves,  and  others  by  (he 
flowers  or  seeds.  A  number  of  these  and  many 
others  of  the  greatest  utility  in  medicine,  come 
forth  in  various  places  of  the  globe  without  th« 
aid  of  art,  and  are  found  growing  wild  among  the 
herbs  of  the  field; — but  these  are  not  the  effects 
of  chance.  They  were  originally  planted  by 
the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Divine  benevolence,promptedby  Omniscience. 
It  was  the  Lord  who  created  medicines  out  of 
the  earth ;  he  foresaw  the  distresses  of  his 
creatines,  and  in  pity  to  their  calamities,  not 
only  commissioned  the  halm  to  spring  up  in 
(Jilead  for  the  healing  of  the  eastern  tribes,  but 
has  spread  abroad  that  boundless  variety  of 
medicinal  plants,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
climate,  suited  to  the  diseases  of  those  particu¬ 
lar  spots,  w  here  Brovidence,  all  wise,  hath  fixed 
the  lot  of  (heir  inhabitants. 

What  a  beautiful  variety  of  nutritious  escu¬ 
lents,  and  exquisitely-formed  flowers,  do  our 
gardens  present  I  Here  the  Parsley  with  her 
frizzled  locks,  the  Celery  with  her  out-stretched 
arms,  the  Asparagus  with  his  towering  stem^ 
the  Artichoke  with  his  turgid  top,  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  with  her  milky  dome,  the  Cabbage  with 
her  swelling  form,  a  variety  of  greens,  with 
their  curled  leaves,  and  long  files  of  pease  and 
beans,  await  in  silence  their  master’s  call  to  doi 
homage  at  his  table  ;  and  here  too  is  deposited, 
among  a  number  of  valuable  and  useful  roots, 
that  excellent  farinaceous  substitute  for  bread, 
the  wholesome  potatoe, 

(QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEUM  No.  18. 

Wh  AT  empire  w  as  founded  by  Cyrus,  and  at  whal 
time  ? 

In  which  was  Cyrus  most  comely,  body  or  mind  7 

A\'hat  were  his  prominoni  habits  in  his  early  youth  7 

Was  he  popular  or  unpopular  in  his  early  life? 

What  was  his  age,  when  he  accompanied  Astva- 
ges,  against  the  As.*yrians  ? 

How  longifid  he  continue  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and 
with  what  success  ? 

How  did  he  treat  the  Jews  after  the  close  of  this 
siege  ? 

By  whom  was  Cyrus  foretold  as  the  deliverer  of  the' 
Jews  ? 

Did  he  ordain  his  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathens  or  of  tlie  true  God? 

AA'as  he  naturally  kind  and  amiable,  or  violent  in 
his  character  ? 

What  distinguishes  animals  from  vegetables  ? 

In  what  points  is  man  distinguished  from  the  inferior 
animals  7 

How  docs  Linnaeus  divide  animals  7 

What  is  the  object  of  language  7 

In  which  state  is  there  a  cave  containing  epsonr’ 
salts  7 

Where  and  when  was  (he  first  Lyceum  formed  7 

AA’hat  are  some  of  the  different  departments  of  tbe 
Lyceum  system  ? 

On  w  hat  principle  of  our  nature  is  theLycenn  syt-' 
tern  founded  7 
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